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' May i pleaſe Tour Majeſty. 
'YFEing by Your 
Majefties Grace 
and Favour. ad- 
 vancedto the Supream- 
_ eſt Glory of our Pro- 
| A 2 feſlion, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

feſſion, which 1s to be 
qualified Your | Maze- - - 
ftres Gard ner; thought 
1t moſt agreeable to my 
Duty, to render Your 
Mey this account 

of my Labour, and do 
ſupplicate as well Your 
Pracious acceptance' of - 
what I offer, as Your. 
pardon for my preſum- 
. ption ; if at leaſt the 
ſhortneſs of the diſ- | 
courſe, or the meanneſs 
of the Author, may 
bring it any prejudice ; 
HW when 


The Epifile Dedicatory, 
 _ whenthegreat Auguſtus 
: Was pleaſed that Cars 


 -Faalgrns's Book. of a few 


Herbs , arid Macenas, 
that a "Pamphlet con- | 
cerning the natureof O- 
zi0ns only. ſhould be in- 
| ſcribedtothem : Sz, I 
dedicate the Prince of 
Plants, to the Prince of _ 
| Planters \Your Maj ef; 
| This Royal Sb. 
_ Your Majefies creat 
. affection, and encourag- | 
ment to all that 1s true- 
ly Magnificent and'E- | 
1-1 3- i  m0-:208 


'The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


molumental in the ( /- 


*tareot I reesand Fruit, 
*has worthily acquired ; 


ſohas1tgiveninſtance to. 


thouſands of Y our: Ma- 
eſties Subjects, whoſe 


glory it 15 to I ranſcribe_ 


| after your great Exam- 
ple ; for the good of the 
Ages to come. 
I know Your Majeſty 
can have no great opini- 


on of our Exghſh ines 


as hitherto they have 
been ordered: butas I 
perſwade my elf, i 1t 1$ 
. nor 


« 


The E piſtle Dedicatory. 
not altogether from the 
defect of the Climate; 


atleaſt, not in all places 
_ alike; nor, Iam ſure, of 


_. the Induſtry of Your. 


4 


 Majeſties Subjects ; but 


in ſomewhatelſe. which 
I endeavour to encoun- 
ter in theſe tew Papers; 


ſo, if by your Majeſtics 


Gracious Acceptance of 
the "Eſſay , Gentlemen 
ſhall be encouraged to 
plant thoſe ſortsof Vines © 
which 1 here recom- 
mend, and to ( xlrrvate 

A 4 --. them} 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
them by my diredon 3 
that precious L1quor 
may haply once agam 


recover its juſt eſtimati- | 


on, be the product of 


£s Your Mijeſties Domi- 
2/015, and Anſwer the 


Ambition of 


May it pleaſe Your Majeſty, 
_ Tour Majeſties 


moſt obedient Subjc& and Servant | 


 FOHN ROSE. 


. THE ENGLISH. 


Vineyard 


'VINDICATED. 


THE PREFACE 


OR | 
Occafion of this DISCOURSE, 


Eing one day refreſhing my ſelf 
7 the Garden at E{lex-houle, 
and among other thines fal- 
ling into Diſcourſe with Mr. 
Role, the Gardner to Her Grace 
the Dutcheſs of Somerſet) about Vines, 
aud particularly the Cauſe of the neg- 
le of Vineyards of late in England 3 
he reaſoned ſo pertinently upon that 
Subject (as 7ndeed he does upon all 
| things, 


The Preface 


things which concern his Hortulan 
Profeſſion ( thet conceiving how great- 
1; it might ollige many worthy and in- 
Senous Perions, lovers of Planta- 
tions, 41d of the noble$# parts of it ; T 
Was eaſily perſmaded to gratifie his 
modeft and charitable inclinations, to 
have thera communicated to the world. 
The Matter therefore of the enſuing 
Diſcourſe being totally his, receives 
from me only its form, and the putting 
of his Conceptions together 5 which T 
have dreſſed up in as rural a garb as I 
thorght might b:ſt become. and recom- 
anend them jor Pradice. T have turned 
over many,” beth late, and ancient 
Books ( far exceeding this in Bulk) 
pretending to dire ws in our choice © 
the Fruit, and the Planting of Vine- 
yards - But 'F do ingenionſly - profeſs, 
that none ofthem have appeared to me 
more rational, and worthy our inatta- 
tion, than theſe ſhort Obſervations of _ 
Mr. Roſes, and which 1 ſo much the 


more 


a 
by CGG 
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The Preface. 


more value, as IT, conſtder. them "the. - 

, native. production” of. his own. Experis, 

' ence, without obtruding any thing upon 

' the reputation of others, which is now 
become the mo$t pernitious Impolture 
that flatters us into. ſo many miſtakes 
and Erronr's ; 'whil$s men follow ſuch 
DireFions as they meet . withai in 
Print, or from ſome Mounſiers ew 
come over ,, who think we are as much 
obliged to follow their mode of Garden- 
ing, as we do that of thezr Garments, 
"till we become in both ridiculous.  , ___ 
might bere add ſomething of Oſtentati- 
on, by deducing the Pedigree of 
Vineyards froze the great. Oriental 
Patriarch of then to this day; But. 
it will be of more encouragement to 

. #s,, when we ſhall conſider how fre- 
quently they were heretofore planted 
7n this Country of ours, as they ſtill 

" , continue to be in Places of the very 
ſame Latitude abroad; jo as the 
ſtrange decay of them amongſt us 
for theſe latter Ages , muſt needs Lg 

i . eee 


A 


The Preface 


ceed from noothey cauſe than that of 
our own neglett, and the common vi- 
ciflitude of things. We behold it i: 
that of Timber *t2 onr grief, and the 
| ſeveral (almoſt loſt ) ipecies of ſome < 

twhy have we not as goodly Malts for 
our Ships as our neighbour Conntries 2” 

Why 3s the Elme, the Walnut, and the 

Cheſtnut, ſo decayed and rare amongst 
ws, 21ore than formerly they were ©. But 

* 5ylve. of this T haveelſe-where given an * ac- 

count more at large: The Vineyard 3s 

ow before you. 


 Phulocepos. 
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CHAP. I 
of the ſeveral forts of Vines, and what 


Grapes do beſt accommodate with 
- our Climate zz,Englaud. 


| long, and diligent obſer- 


vation of the Speczes 3 I do 
chiefly recommend theſe following, 
to be the moſt proper, and natural 
for the Curious 1n our Country, to 
exerciſe their mduſtries upon, as 
from whence they may promule 
themſclves a recompence worthy of . 
their expectations. 

1 The ſma!l BlackGrape, by ſome 
called the C/uSter Grape, 2 Fey 
and randy ripe fruit. 

2 The 


I4 


'The Engliſh Vineyard : 
2 ,The White Mvuſcadire, early 
ripe alſo, and a well known grape. 
3 The Parſ/ly-grape, ſo denomina- 


| ted from the ſhape and indentures of 


i 


the leaf; it bears ſomewhat a ſmaller 
railin or berry, but it 1s of a brisk, 
and delicious taſte, mature"betimes. 
4 The Muſcadella, a white grape, 
not ſo big as the Muſcadine, though 
as ſoon ripe. | 
' 5 The Frontiniaque both white 
and redj:* 5 [- 
6 A new White Grape, ripe before 


the Mruſcadines, which I found in His 


Majeſties Garden in St. Fames's with 
ared wood, and a dark greenileaf -1t 
ripens as ſoon in ſtandard as againſt 
ſome Walls, . and 1s a cloſer bunch 
than the 1uſcadize, Theſe are the 
kinds which. Iprefer beforeany 0- 


ther for theſtoring of a 73zeyard, al- 
though there are ſeveral other ſorts, 

which T paſs by, as. not ſo applicable 
to our delign, though very worthy ' 


of the Curious, and thoſe who affect 
| variety 


- A a mt — pert et IT EI 


Vindicated. 


variety, becauſe they will require 


. 3 -/ 
, _ 
% 


the artificial refletion, and afliſtance _ 


of walls, to bring them to maturity. 


_ 


—_—_— 


. CHAP. It 


— —_C__ 


Of the Soil and Situation of a Vineyard 


_ zu England. 


Et election be made of a light 
g_, ſandy ground; if it be a little 
ſtony upon the ſurface, it is not to be 
rejected: and for its ſituation, I 


would chuſe that ſide, or declivity of * 


an hilllying to the South, or South- 
weſt, which if favoured with other 


| hills ſomewhat higher, or woods on-- 


the North and Eaſt, would be 6 © 


much the better for the breaking the 


| ſeverity of thoſe pinching quarters : 
' This light ſoil having a bottom of 


Chalk or gravel, under a ſurface of 


. | two foot in depth, and free from 
_ | Springs, caanot-be too hot, or dry 3 


pro 


16 The Engliſh Vineyard : 
provided it benot addiced to heath; 
for commonly nothing grows kindly 


1f given to brambles, it 1s a promiſing 
" ign, and infinitely to be preferred 
before the other; for moſt conti- 
dent Tam, (nor do TI ſpeak ic upon 
conjecture on!' ) that there 18'no 
Plint whatſbever ſo conatural to 
the Vine for ſoil and ſituation as this 
repent, 4hd hiimble ſhrub: Thoſe 
who ſhall pleaſe to take notice of 
the places in which brambles molt 
flouriſh ; which are for the moſt part 
in the drieſt banks, hilly, ſtony and 
hot places; will eafily infer how 
much they reſemble the 77ze 1n this 
particular. True 1t 1s, they will alſo 
come upin wettiſh, and moiſt places 
alſo; but it 1s in the other where they 
grow largeand ſtrong, bear goodly 
| Berries, and in moſt plenty; Nor that 


their Vines amongſt the Brambles; 
but thoſe places well grubbed an 
Et, trench- 


where that is apt to ore-ſpread; but | 


I would hereby adviſe any to plant. a 


Vindicated. 


' trenched, arenot to be rejected, De. 


caule.they commonly thrive in ſuch 
grcunds as are apt for Vines, and 
where I would make choice of a hor 
to plant a Vineyard in. 

That I have infiſted - on rig. Te: 
mark; andof having a Ehalkyor Graz 
velly bottom, is from. much expFfic 
ence, having never found, but,that 
1nſuch hard Stop or Ehalky. graund 
(provided it were. not laomy) Vixes 
do. exceedingly. flourgh ; elpeciall y 


if the land have laina o00d while mn 
repoſe, and not ef many years ex+. 


hauſted by the plow, where the green 
{warth covers thoſe gentle ritings a- 
mongſt the downes, not too- much 
expoſed to the rudenels of the wea- 
ther. Norare Gentlemen to be there- 
fore deterred, becauſe this late age 
has neglected the Planting of. YVize- 
yards, that therefore it is to no pur- 


poſe now to begin; fince the diſcou-. 


ragement has only proceeded from 


their mil- information on this mate- 
7B G rial 


Iz 
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rib article 'of the choice of ſoil, and 
ftuntion,whileſt giving ear to our for< 

taign Garderis commyg here into Exg- 


they ſaw to be molt practiſed in Coun- 
tries of ſo little Affinity with ozrs, and 

_ without having that due conſ1deratt- 
oft of the Cl;zrat,which is fo necetſa- 
fy and behoveful-to Plantations of 
_ this nature : Hence, they forthe moſt 
part, « made continual choice of our 
beſt and richeſt land, without regard 
of other circumſtances ; not confide- 
ring, that the deepneſs, and fatneſs of' 
the' Earth, contributes more to the 
tyxury of the branches, amplitude 
of leaves, and precipitation of 'the 
roots, than to the juſt, and natural ſta- 
ture of the ffexz, plenty, and excel- 
 tency of the fruit, for which alone 
thefe Plantations are deſirable. In 
fandy, orloamy land, Yizes indeed 
grow more abundantly, than where 
the ſand, grave], or chalk are ingre- 
dients, whoſe ſurface of mould is 
8 not 


k 
! 


id; they took up thoſe rules, which | 


 Vindicated. 19 
not ſo profound, a foot and half be- 
ing ſufficient; but this rack of chalk - 
- and gravel, does in the interim hinder 
_ the root from going too deep, force- 
ing it toſpread the more towards the 
top, by which means the tefhder, and 
fiberous 'roots receive the natura}, 
ſweet and benigne ſhowers, dews, 
and influences, which impart both 
life, arid pregriancy ' to theſe noble 
Plantations: by this they receive the 
cheriſhing warmth of the $4» , im- 
pregnated with a certain volatile ſalt, 
which produced near the ſurface of 
the Earth only, is drurik in by the de- 
licat pores & apertures of the latent 
' roots, Whileſt the deeper buried, de- - 
priv'd of theſe ptolitical advantages, 
prow oily fertil in watery, & infipid 
xt ws braniches without fruit ; the 
mould-or zzatrix itt which they le, 
being altogether ſluggiſh, unactive 
for want of heat,8&the prolific embra- 
_ ces of the $4. Hence it is we find (0+ 
many Yizes, though plentiful of bran- 
NY ['- 2 - ches;. 
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ches, ſo thn of joyzts, and thoſe even 


.of the ſame- kind, planted -1n better 


ground, as'thick of Knots as a Mans 


finger is of Joints, from whence thoſe | 


Shoots are produced, which our Ex- 
liſh Vieneron ſhould preferve at Pru- 
ning time to ſet his Fruit, and.expett 


bis Vintage. . 


But to return to the Scituation a- 
gain. Though Land ſhould be fo 


qualified as we: have deſcribed it for 


the Soil; yet tf it have not alſo that _ | 


. Dechlivity and Aſpect we mentioned, 


it cannot be (© fit for our purpoſe: for 
firſt, Hills are . not fo ſubject to the 


morning foggs, and infeftious miſts, 


as lower grounds are;. beſides, Flat 
Lands do-not fo ſoon enjoy. the be- 
nefit of the riſing Sun, -nor dots it 
{tay ſo long upon them 1n the even- 
ing, by ſome hours in the day; for 
ſince this ſo/ar, and generous. Plant 
does above all things afte&to be dry, 
eſpecially,. after the fruit begins to 
be formed, and approach to its ma- 

| _ turity3 


Vindicated.' 
turity 3 there is nothing more noxi- 
ous to1t, than at thatiſeaſon to be in- 


feſted with the cold and heavy damps: 


of theſe Foggs 3 and it 1s in that, as 
much as in any other thing, wherein 


other more'Southern Tracts have the. 
advantage of us, that theſe enemies, 


are diſperſed, and ſeattered ſooner 


than with us; and which therefore 


we muſt ſtrive to encounter, by the 


advantages we have hitherto neg- 
* Jeded; but which we may ſurmount 
by making CHOICE of a more lofty 


ſituation. 


Tn en nag ———_—— 


CHAP. lb 


How to prepere the KAIF for the | 
Plantation. 


E 


| a already wiſhed for a Turfie | 


ſurface, and which has not been 


broken up, or ſowed. of a long time, 


and haye alledged my reaſons for it: 
3 -- "7 "at 


' 0T 
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But now in July, when the Farth 15 
very dry and combuſtible, plow up 
the ſwarth, and when 'tis very cruſty, 
diſpoſe the twrf in ſmall heaps, burn, 
and ſpread the aſhes over the land, to 
be trenched- m December or the fa 
#uary following. I adviſe you to lay 
your dried materials but-in little 
heaps, from an obſervation which I 
| have made in #/lt-fhre, and particu- 
larly the Downs of Saljsbary-plain, 
that where they congeſt too. much 
together, the exceſiive fire and 
heat (which they require'-to re- 
| duce them to aſhes) over burns the 
earth, to the great prejudice of thoſe 
ſalts, and ſpirits which a more mode- 
Tate fire would preſerve from evol- - 
tion and flying away; an Inſtance 
of this we have in the Charing of 
Food for Coal, the ſmall duſt whereof 
_ 15apowerful ingredient to the im- 
proving of the roots of Txces, mode- 
rately made uſe of. 
Thegroynd thus prepared 3 when, 
: you 


® 


|. 


- 4 - 
| 


Vindicatel. 


you -begin to trexch, contrive your 


ranges (o, as they may run thwart 
your hl, that 1s, let the ridges paſs 
from Eat to Weſt; my reafon 1s, be+ 
cauſe the Vines ſtanding thus in 
ranks, the: riſing and (ſetting of the 
$1un will by this means paſs through 
the intervals, which it would not do 
in the common poſture of North and 
. South; for the Su being low at its 


firſt, and laſt appearance above the : 


Horizon (and at which time, by rea- 


ſon of our foggs and wiſts, we 


chiefly ſtand in need of his aſl- 
ſtance) thoſe rows which paſs from 
North and: South, will ſhade one the 
other, and ſo hinder this material 


 effe®, IF it be objected that Vizes 
"| being (o planted, loſe that at Noor, ' 
which they gainin the Aornizg and 


Evening I reply, that the Sun at the 


ſeaſon of ripening, is high enough - 


for rows of Vrxes of . three foot di- 
ſtance, to ſhine upon, and dart its 
beams even over the very Plawts. 


4  -_  wihout 
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without the leaſt interception; where- 
6zUpon tits riſing or ſetting, it would 


 bealnoſt totally Eclipſed by the 


Collateral poſture: of the oppoſite. 
ore nol 0 (RA 4 | 


; 4 . eV : 
fron efferent + - 4: EI 
(1G F E , 

E > 


09%" CHAP: IV. 

' How toPlant the Sets. 
T He Ground in this order, -pre- 
"Pare a meaſure of three foot, 
and by a line ſtrained, dig the Earth 
a Foot deep ar the ſingle Spit, clean(- 
mg the Trench, and ſhoveling up the 
_ crumbs that the bottom be clean, 
and the edges ſharp, which you muſt 
guide by your. meaſure, that fo all 
the Trenches may be of an equal ſize. 
This done, fit; your Plants, ' Layers, 
or Roots, ſo pruned both Roots and 
Branches, that you leave not above 
. two of three eyes of the young woed. 
upon them. Then Plant them * 
| | the 


+ Vindicated.: 


the bottom 'of your Trenches, {Þ as: 
the root may ie crols them;and ſome- 1 
what ſloping on a ſtrait lime as near 
as may be gueſled. In this poſture, 
cover :them ' three or. four Inches 
wrth the :mould ; and'order it fo, 'as 
the upper part of your plant be two 
or three Inches lawer than the 
ground, that when the ridges come 
to be levell'd, the. top of your Sets 
may be ever with the Area. Thus 
proceed to Plant them at the di- 
{tance of . two foot one from the- 
'other, that ſo the Ranges may have 
a yard-i interval between. This done, 
take long Dung or Litter, and ſtrow 
 1tin the Trenches, of a reaſonable . 
' thickneſs to cover the Earth, and pre- 
ſerve the Roots from thoſe dry 
and piercing ' Winds which would 
otherwiſe infinitely prejudice them 3 
this will likewiſe maintain them cold 
and frefh in Sa-zxer, till they have 
ſtr uck and taken hold of their Stati- 
ons: After -this they will need no 
' more 


26 
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more for the preſent, but that you 
diligently haw, and cleanſe them from 
weeds, befare they come to. ſeeds ; and 
in this labour of hawing, work a 
little of the {ides of your yidees with 
your inſtrument , towards the roots 


of your newly planted 7Yizes, tocom-- 


_ fort and eſtabliſh them. This Dia- 


gram refer; to the othet, and diſtance 
of planting the (ets. 


VIE ICS 


CHAP.V. 


How to dreſs, Prune, ad Govern the 


Plantation. 


—T" He firſt pruning of the new (et 
BB 77zcyard (hall not begin be- 


- fore the Jamnary after, and 
then cut off all the ſhoots, as near as 
you can pollibly, (paring only the 
{trongeſt and moſt vigorous to each 


root; which you ſhould leave with 
twa eyes of young wood; and fo let. 


them 


: o 
_ - ow bog gr i m2e5 >. 2. Oo tee >. 
CE y wy - A 


Vindicated. 
them reſt till 242y the ſecond year 


after planting, and then be ſure, to 


clear the roots of all collatera] ſuckers, 
which do butrob, and exhauſt your 
ſets 5, and leave none, but;what break 
out of thoſe two, or three ezes of the 


a7: 


4A 


young wood aboye mentioned, con= - 


tinuing your care to: ſuppreſs. the 


weeds, and in yonr hawivg, to ches . 


riſh the roots of your plants with 
ſome of your ridge-earth, as.you were 
epugnt in the former Chapter. And 
thus 


you ſhall alſo aj "© dap Vine 


_ yard the third year, cutting off all 
the ſhoots very clale in the ſame 


Month, and ſparing only the ſtout- 


eſt, which is next the ground; yet 


{o, as you leave him not above- three, 
or four eyes, This done, dig all your 
Vineyard, and lay it very level; but 
with great care, that in the work you 


-.- do not cut, or wound any of the 


main roots with your ſpade; as for 
the younger roots, it 1s :not ſo ma- 
teria], for they will grow but the 


thicker. 


The Paegliſh Vineyard 
thicker: Tt 151n thisthird:year that 

you: may peradventure enjoy ſome 
fruit. of your Jabour , - which. if an- 
twerable to your. hopes, will admo- 
nuh you to. provide for props, which 
_ muſt bemade-of Hazel, Aſh, or Oak, 
about” four foot in length, of the 
thickneſs of: a Broon-ſtick, which 
being conveniently applied to the 
North-ſide of your plant, you ſhall 
1 May (rubbing off all the #hzeves 
which ſprung.from the Roots of the 
Pant, and leaving only ſuch as come 
from the Stem, and like to bear fruit) 
bind up the ſhoots of thoſe three 
_ eyes which you were order'd taleave 
as the moſt probable to be bearers 
that year, asin Juze you will diſco- 
ver. Whenthe fruit 1s of the ſize of 
Birding-ſhot, break off the branches 
with your hand, at the ſecond joynt 
above the- Fruit ; and tie the reſt to 
the prop: I ſay, you muſt break, not 
.. cut your -Y7nes, becauſe wounds 
 madenow with a Knife, or ſharper 
ei | . in- 


 Vindicated. 


inſtrument, -are not ſo apt to heal; 
| and therefore.the ſeaſon for this work 
isin the very heat:of the day when | 
they are-apt for conſolidution, with- 
out prejudice to the frunn. But it 1s 
not regularly, till the fourth year that 
you can-expett anyiftore 'of fruzf 5 
when governing your - Fizeyard as 
before.you are directed, fail not ofa 

_ due proviſion of props lufficient for 
your: whple Plantation. pg 


| 
R.4 


CHAP.\VL 


How to order, and cultivate the. Vine- 
yard after the firſt for years, anda it 
needs renewing. TY. | 


=HE wing; years after *%s 

firſt bearing, you will likely 
have three or four ſhoots to every - 
. Plant. In Jazuary. therefore, or, De- 
cember, prune all away ſave the ſtron- 
geſt, which you may leave for. a 
Prndars 


: WM} 
: 4s 
. 8*1 
; 
4 
F x 4. 
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fterdird about four or five foot highs | 
_ cutting the reſt very cloſe: tothe bo- 


dy of the Afother-plant;>f 1 mean 
ſach as are ſmall, and trifling ſhoots ) 


reſerving ſuch -as you find 'abour 
_ the Sam ati handſonie reed, to 


which you ſhall leave two, or three 
ezes next the ground. Then apply 
a prop to every of your Vines, 'and 


tie to ther the 2ſaſter-ſhoots, which. 


you were ordered to leave foiir foot 
high, with ſome tender 0zzers about 
one foot from the Earth, bending the 
top of theſe ſhoots to the next prop, 
about two foot from the ground, that 
ſo-your ranks may ſtand 11 form of 
Arches, whileſt the ezes that you {pa- 
red now 1n dreſfing, ſhall the May 


_ following, be bound to the props for 


the next years bearing, to the great 
increaſe of your fruit : Then in Afay, 
or the beginnifg of Jaye (when the 


| little yaifons are of the bigneſs before 
_ mentioned) ſtop their ſecond joyrt 
above the frazr, as you were there 


taught, 


— AIC AIAN AAA AAAS er — - 
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taught, -but be careful to leave the 


ſtrongeſt ſhoot, to be the ſtandard 


plant of the year enſuing. 
In A»guſt;, when the fruit begins 
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to furs and: ripen, break off ſuch * 


fhoots as you ſhall find too thick upon 


thoſe you pruned in ay; but this 
work you muſt do with diſcretion, 
and:only ſoas to let in the 8x for the 
ripening .of the over ſhadowed Cl#- 


i| SFers, which you ought to leave 


skreern'd with ſome of the foliage, as 
well topreferve your fruit from the 


ſcorching of the $x, þy day, as the 


-dews which. fall in the night, to 


both whoſe invaſions tt 1s obnoxi- 


ous. -; | 

And now obſerve, that the ftand- 
ards you laſt tied to the props at. a 
foot-high, and whole tops were bent 


to be next, will the following year 
be' grown Old wood: In the firſt 


F; Pruning ſeaſon therefore, or Jamary 


after, remember to cut them cloſe to. 


the ' ground, ſupplying the places 
FA | with 
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with the « ſtrongeſt ſhbot' \d young | 
Young '\woeod, - which you left 4 foot 
high for the' purpoſe, and which you 
 muſtorder as you: have been taught 
the'year before; pruning the ret at 
the very Earth, and leaving two' eyes 
to each. of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots, as is 
there rehearſed: And how give your 
Vineyard: an © ordinary- diggine with 
the ſame care:of:the #taſterroots,and 
till the ſeafon:of this work, y« 'OU may 
per mit your props td ſtand. 

We the more infiſt apon: an early 
pra_ing ,'to hinder their bleeding 3 
though ſomgare of opinion, that: this 
ſaperfluity of Vines, preſerving: the 
young and forward ſhoots the back- 

warder in 4pril, prevents the blaſts 
of: Jay ; for this canfe: many will 
not cut their plants till 2farch, but 
they fpend too much of their Vigour 
in theſe Jate: amputations, and are as 
much in danger of blaiting tor want 
of competent ſtrength to fupport the 
tender ſhots 3 whereas | pruned in - 
November, 


—— 
” A 2. ot IP 
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November or the following moneth; 


they never bleed, but being cut be- 


fore the rifing of the ſap, their wounds 
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become hard and dry; and the ſpirits * 


of the Plant kept 1n, makes them 
break out the more vi ;igorouſ] y at the 


eyes, furmſhing the branches with 


"_—_ and turgid buds. 


CHAP. VIL 


How, eld when to manure your Vinee 


yard with Compoſt. 


WW find your Yizeyard poor, 
(which the weakneſs of your:crop 


$4 ſoon diſcover) Prune your 
Vines as you are inſtructed; and 


I: ſpread good rotten dung mixt "wich 


lime; over the whole ground ; let 


this Us a full Winter, that the ver- 


tue of it may be waſhed into the 
Earth; and this way of Stercoratiorn 
CG: 2M 


- cn” 


«> 


Hen through often firing; | 
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is infinitely to be prefer'd, before the 
digging,.and mingling it with your 
2:ould : But if you will have it in 
perfection, lay your material m a 
large heap, in ſome convenient place - 

near your Vineyard : & layer of freſh 
and natural Earth, taken from the 
Surface, and another of dung, a pret-. 
ty deal thicker ; then a layer of Earth 
again, and ſo ſucceſſively, mingling. 
a load of lime, to every ten loads of 
dung, wul make an admirable Cox- 
poF7 for the purpoſe 3 But your Ma- 
gazine will require the maturity of 
two, or three years, and to be cover- 
ed with the former qualified Earth, 
and ſomewhat ſhaded, ſo as neither 
the Sun too much draw from it, nor 
the violent rains, too much dilute 
it. 
With this Compoſitzon, after 
you have ( as we adviſed ) pru- 
ned your Vines (for which the 
moneths of January , and February 
may be allowed.) dung your whole 
4; - Vineyard; 
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Vineyard ; About thirty Loads I | 
' ſuppoſe may well dreſs an Acre ; but 
| lay, and ſpread it equally, and then 
you may turh it in, with a {light 
digging, but not too deep: ; and ſhall 
in a ſhort tinie find it as light and 
tractable as the freſheſt Earth, which 
property we aſcribe to the Zim. 
When this is done, re-eſtabliſh your 
props, and with your foct tread the 
Earth cloſe to the roots, to defend. 
their Fibers from the dry winds of 
March, which will even penetrate . 
the looſer mould; but this work 
ſhould be performed.i in 4 dry, not-in 
a wet ſeaſon; leſt the Earth bind 
too faſt, and for other obvious rea- 
ſons. - 
And thus Thave ſhewed how ius? M 
Jards in England may be Planted; go- = - 
verned, and perpetuated with un- 
doubted ſucceſs » Omitting the leſs 
material curioſities to the larger Yo- 
| lames and thoſe who have more lea- 


ſure (I fear) than skill. 
1G F |- To 


—_— 
READER | 


LE Et the Reader be pleaſed to take 
IL... tice, that IT have not only ende- 
woured to furniſh all lovers of theſe 
Plantations with the be$} InſtruFions 
T am able, concerning = choice, and 
ropagcation of Vines: but my ſelf al- 
det; ſo aol as tock - xt 
Plarits' of all thoſe ſorts, which T chiefly 
recommend, that thoſe who have a de- 
fire to ſtore their Grounds, may receive 
them of me at very reaſonable Rates. 


Mr. ROS E, / 
V Ou require of te ſome Dire&ions 


concerning making and Orde- 
ring of Wines, to compleat, and adoru 
your Vineyard - I ſend you inthis Pa- 
per the mot material things which X 
have at any time gathered and ob- 
ſerved; ſubje® nevertheleſs to the 
'Animadverlions of the more experi- 
enced, and therefore you will do your 
ſelf right, to converſe with others (more 


-werſed in this Argument) before you an- 


mex it to your Book, 


]. Evelyn. 


fa 


come forth black, and clear, not Viſ 
cous or clammy 3 that the ſtalks be» 
gin to ſhrivel at the part next the 
Branch, which is a ſign it has done 
feeding. Grapes therefore cannot 


N Ather your Grapes when very 
HK T7 plump, and tranſparent, which 
1s when the Seeds or Stones 
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be over-ripe, and where they make . 


the beſt Wines, the Cluſters hang 
till they are almoſt waſted, and the 
ſtalks near quite dry ; as in Cardia, 


and Greece , and ' Even 1N Frazce,. | 
they tay till che Leaf be ready to 


C 4 drop 3 
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drop; nor do they much impair, 
though Froſt or Raig do frequently 
ſurpriſe them , provided it prove? 
dry one Fortnight, before gathering 
time. 

It is beſt tocut, and not pull them 
from the Vine,in the Moons decreaſe, 


_ and to put them i: Baskets;each ſort 


apart,taking only the beſt ripe;clean, 


and unbruiſed, 


In moſt places they tread them 


_ - with their naked feet in a Vat; pier- 


. ced full of holes at the bottom, 
- through which the Liquor runs into 
| a Keeler, placed under it; but 'tis bet- 


ter to void it as tis preſled out ; be-. 
caule it 1s found to carry with it too 
much of the traſh, and groſfler parts - 
Others heap in ſo many, that the ve- 
ry weight of the Bunches preſs them- 
ſelves; and thus is that rare Lachry-' 
»1e made, which 1s not obnoxious to 
that ſurcharge of tindure, and harſh- 
neſs which the preſled Wines com- 


 monly-betray, 


> Es FO 
Ws wee: 


* the Muſt from the Musks,. and take 
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It you would make Claret, law? it. 
remain with the Marc or Husks, till 
the tincture be to: your liking : But 
the white are -Tunn'd immediately, . 
as ſoon as bruiſed, where they perfe& 
their fermentation and working. The . - 
'beſt courſeis to fink a Basket into 
the preſſed Marc, and fo to ſ(cperate 


_ out the pure Liquor only;” the reſt = 
* will remain behind, ſubſide, and fink : 
to the bottom of the Veſlel, and 
may ſerve -for Claret, or a ruder 
Wine. _ 
When the 17h:te 18 Tunn'd, cloſe 
it immediately, and very accurately, 
fear not your : Veſſel if well made; 
ſince the force o: the working (which 
may poſlibly continue g or 10 daies) 
will not violate is, as ſome imagine; 
and therefore imprudently leave the 
bung-hole open, to the utter Joſs of 
its ſpirits; to prevent which there- 
fore, at the filling, leave half a foot 
- or more, > VOIQs 2 2nd tor Claret ſomes: 
what 
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what above, which repleniſh at ten 
daics end (when the fury of working 
| 1s over) with ſome proper Wine that 
will not provoke it to motion again. 
This proceſs muſt þe frequently re- 
peated if need require; for new Fine 
will ſpend & waſt ſomewhat, till it be 
perfed; yea even to the very Spring, 
as far as April, leaving the more Fe- 
_ culent,and grofſer parts in tho firſt. 
- This 1sthe manner of Languedoc, 
and Southern parts of France z but 
about Paris (which 1s the neareſt in 
Conſtitution to our Country) they 
permit the Marc to: abide in the 


Auſt two daies, and as many nights 


for White Wine, and at the leaſt, a 
week for their Clarets. 
Some preſs their 1hite Grapes by 
themſelves, & afterwards mix them ; 
and yet even Fed Grapes will make 
a White Wine, if timely freed of 
the Husk ; but the Colour follows the 
nature of the Hah, and muſt there- 
© forebe treated accordingly as to the 


period 
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period of receiving Tincture, by fre- 
quent Taſting it, and experiment, 
till it be your Eye, and Palats like- 
ing, But in' this interim (leſt, tao 
much ſpirits ſhould evaporate) let an 

_exat Cover of Wood (madelike the 
| lid of around box )be fitted to your 

Vat, and:to render it the cloſer, aſſiſt 
it with alinnen cloth, that it may be 
_ Exactly juſt, drawing out your Auf 
by a Spigot- at the bottom of the' 

Veſſel. Jn ſhort, (toavoid the many 
, Iinconveniencies which happen to 
Wines by, permitting them to abide 
too long macerating the.Husks ) it is 
better to daſh it with a little Art, by 
mingling ſome Red, or other Wine 
naturally charged;then adventure thg 
ſpoiling of the Whole, for this only 
Circumſtance, there being very few - 
natural Wines, but what have this 
aſiſtance, not to call it Adultera- 
ES 

- In 7taly they put the Husks, and 
Stanes together into tlat which is 
Tl preſied, 
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preſſed, and fo let it Work a fort-. 


mght, and then add athird part of 
Water, to render it leſs heady and 
ſtrong 3 but 'our Wines ' will by no 
means ſupport this dilution, In ſome 
parts of France they Tun it when 1t 
has wrought in the Keelers, filling up 


_ fas wedeſcrib'd) what works out the 


firſt three or four dajes with what 


_ they ſqueeze from the Husks, which 


{ome think very practicable with us. - 
Whileſt this Working and Filling 


continues, cloſe up carefully the * | 


North Windows (if any }-of your 
Cellar, leſt it fowr your Liquor 3 and 
aboutthe expiration of March, {top 


your Veſſel for good and all. Some 
repleniſh their working Wines with 


provided it exceed not a Quart in a 


Jarge -quantity ; Others, | roll their 


Casks about the'Cellar to blend with 


- the Lees, andafter few'daies reſettle- 
ment, rack it off with great improve- 


ment, about the ſame ſeaſon. 
When 


> 0 PIE Se bet Ea OF CESSES hand Bra Arne nent : 


CE ec CE HCLEIIIEN 


Water only, eſpecially the laft times [ 
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- When now your Muſt 1s Tunn'd, 
preſs your Marc; this, though- no 
delicate Drink, will yet keep long, 


and is proper to mingle. with other, 
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and give 1t the body, you defire. | 


Others prefer the caſting a conveni- 


entquantity of Fountain Water on  - 


the Husks as ſoon as the beſt ine is 
trodden, orforced out and Tunned; 
and there let it Colour, drawing, and 
ſitpplying itÞy degrees, as long as 
tincture, taſte and virtue, remains 


good. Be very careful to empty the 


Vat of the Husk 3s ſoon as ever your 
water Or mixture 1sGrawn, leſt it give 


 ſucha tang to your Vat, as you can 


never free it of again; and therefore. 
by all means I adviſe you to havetwo 


' Veſſels, that one of them alone may 
be deſtin'd to this employment of - 


#1xing your Wines. 
The beſt expedient to multiply 


Wine, | is. (when all is ſaid) to ' 


fill your Yat with whole Grapes or | 


Cluſters, and three or four dates 
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after, to draw out the A4-ff, which 
will run off it ſelf into a Veſlel pla- 
ced by the Vat, and well ſtopped - 
Afterwards, tread: the Grapes, pour- 
ing in 4 good quantity of Water; 
and then immediately ddding the 
Muſt that you before reſerved to 

works and ferment together : This 1s 
eſteemed of all other the moſt ap- 
proved way, and may promiſe a rea- 
ſonable good Wine, and fair ſucceſs. 
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nd 


 . To Parifie Wine. 


Pi it into your Veſlel the plain- 
[- ings, or Chips of green Beech, the 
__ Rind carefully peel'd off; but firſt, 
_ boyl them in clear Fate about an 
| hours ſpace, to extra&t their rank-- 
neſs; then dry them perfedaly well 
In the Sun oran Oven: Le than 
one Bxſhel of Chips 1s ſufficient to Fine 
an whole Tun of Wine; and it will 
= | p ." *; tot 
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| fet your ze 1n a gentle working, 
_ and purifie itin 24 hours giving it a 
good and agreeablc favor. i: 
Theſe Chips may be waſhed a- 

. gain, and will ſerve the better, upon 
the like occaſion, and. even till the 
| arealmoſtconſumed. Let your Chips 
. bephain'd off as Jong; and large, as 
| youcan get ther, and put them in at 
the Bung-hole. I 
| Laſtly, Some dulcorate, and ſweer- 
en their Wines(to prevent harſhneſs) 
with Raifins of the Sun, trodden in- 
to the Vat, and perhaps to good pur- 
poſe a little plumped before; or 
boyling half the 24ſt in the Veſſel a 
good hour, and (cumming it, Tun it 
up hotwith the other. — 
About April you may pierce your: 
Wine to drink, e*c. 
I could dilate much more upon 
 alltheſe particulars, but theſe Rules 
| are plain andeafie, and more would 
be but ſuperfluous. Diſpoſe therefore 
of them as youthink fit. | i 
Y 
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By Muſt, they lignific the zewly 
prefled Liquor, winlititf=rments or 
remains 1n the Vat, and before it. is: 

| _Tuaned. 2 ER 
ys By Arc, is meant the Husks of the. 
Grapes waen the Liquor 15expreiſed 


Note, That ſome inſtead of Tread- 

ing, ſqueeze the Bunches betwixt- 

» their hands; others Prefs them inan 
Engine like a Cedarepreſs, putting - 

the Cluſter into a Raiſin-fraj or Bag 
of Hair-cloth. - W.-.: 
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Seed, Allaunders, Sceleri. Sowing. Pur- 
ſlain i a 
 Sowing. Tranſplanting _ 22u 
Seed. Spinach 1; 221 


. Sowing.” Seaſon. Seed 222 
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"A VI. Of Beans, Peaſe ; : and other 
Pulſe. 
> 

Buy | | , 228 
Sowing. Choice 224. 
Ground 235 
Houing © | 226 
Gathering: Seed. Hame 227 
Haricots Sowing I 
Painted Beans. Soyl. Sandy - | 229 
White-ſtreaked Beans | 230 
Red Beans, Peaſe | 231 
Sowing. Hot- Spurs. $ ail > OINSS 
Sowing. Setting _, 233 
Great Peaſe, Buſhing | +; 234 

- Mould. Diſtauce. Beds 235 
 Gray-Peaſe, Small-Peaſe. owing - 1236 
. Pageons. Houing 237 
m—— Peaſe. Cutting. Watering. Lapide 

a 23.9 

Slave-Peaſe. Sowing, Lentils, Mowld . 240 
Thraſhing, Houſing ' TIRE, 241 
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: Seq. VII Lhe Onions, Garlick, Chibots, 
Leeks, Odoriferous Planrs,and other COnve- 
niences of a Carden, not comprehended i in 
the precedent Chapters, 


Nions, Sowing - 243 


Seeding, Drying, Hueſing, Seed 24.3 


Chibols. Tranſplanting | 249 
| C_ Planting, Pulling, Houſing, Eſcha- 
ot s | 
Planting. Leeks. Blanching 248 
Seeds. Odoriferant 249 
Salad. Corn-Salad, Pimpinel. Creſs 250 
Licoris, Planting © : 251, 
Time Savory. Marjoram. Sage . 252 
Symary; Fenel. Strawberries. Plants 253 
' Beds. Seaſon 254 
Propping. Stringing. Removing : ' 255 
Dreſſing, Soil. Strawberries it "0 
'\. .oJ 
Priming. Gootberrie CEIST- 5 4 
Champignens, Choice 257 
are-bod Dreſſing. Produftion 259 


Morils. Truffs. Concluſion. ' . © 360 
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AN APPENDIX 
To the former Treatiles, 


See, 1 Of the mauner how to conſerve 
Fruits in thcir Natueal; | 


'®x- erving F ruits , © 263 
Conſervatory. F abrick: Situt aion 
265 
ſy belvin | | "266 
| Spaſon S | Ls Fruit on: 007 
Medlars. Barkets. Falen, Fruit 
Houſing. Bon-Chreſtien | | 269 
Cabinet | © Hs 279. 
' Repe=Pruit, Gropes dee vs, 291 - 
Keeping - IL 272 
Fermme i wht. 273 
Aſpet, Rotten F ruit, Mice. Cats 
{ 274 
Sef, IL 'of Drycd Fruits. F 


Ryed. Fruits.C berries #7S. | 
Plu ms Sas -- | 
Prunellas as 277 


Peaches 
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Peaches "ED 278 
Abricots NE 279 
"Pears \- 280 
Apples, Grapes. Beans 281 
Peaſe ' 282 
Muſhrums. | | 283 


Sec. IL.” To pickle Fruits with Salt E | 


and Vienegar. 


Pi Cacnmbers « 2B3 . 
LL Gathering | __*. 4:18 
Purſlain 285 
Copers. Broom-buds. Sampier. Tarragon 

Artichocks 286 
S caſon 237 


Aſparagus. Proſe Chrmpignent: Pickle, 
Cornelians DN 2388 


- Sed. IV. To oreſervy Fruit with Wine 
in the Muſt, in Cider, ox __ 


JN Muſt 259 
Marmalade of Grapes or Raiſins 291 
Potting. Muſtard. of Dijon "1893 


Ts Hony: Ro | 294 
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. Planching 185 208 
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| | .* Au Alphabetical Table. 
Www of 
R Pples 23.792 bal 
A Abies 4s 2 —_— 74 = ; 4 ; 
| 279 ae 
Alaternus: + _ ya ol = 
, Alifanders 219 C: wid 
z | Zarrots 192 
Althea fru. 94 Cattepillars 10 
Approach. -* 121 P OP 
Atbor Juda. 94 Chinpi 74 
 Artichock 157. 202. 6 : - 
ain gl 1.4510 286bnls - 
Bo M3 Chard 160 
—_—_ 162 255 Cherries 24 82 275 
we - 27+ Chervel  3T7J 
7G 0 -- 249- 
| Packets 268 Choice 56. 57 
Beds, . 139 Clett 57 
Bearls 223 228.281 Caully flower - 167 
\ Beets ' 203 205 ny 265 
=) 212.248 Conſerving 26 
ne NE a Cornelians 298 
Bon-Chreſtien 26 9 Chorn-Sallad 250 
: Borfage . 216 Cucumbers - 283 
Brooms-budf 286 Crown 70 
Bugloſs _ 217 ores HET 
#7 | Cutting '4173 195 
Bells 145 Catalague of Fruits 
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An Alphabetical Table. 


Garlick 247 
| D. Granads 7-8 
Dreſling 345 Grapes 271,281 
Diſtance 52 Goosberries 257 
Diſcales 24 f 
Dryed-fruit 255 H. - 
E. Haricots, 228 
Honey 294 
Earwigs 104 Houſing a199 
Endive i 222 
Errour , +: | 234 [. 
Eſchalots MES. Fr 2% 
A - Jaundies 97 
F, Jeſſamine 97 
Inoculating 55,60 
Fennel 253 inſects © 139 
Figs! - - _. $4- | 
Form .S1 | 
* Fruits 106, 108 | .K 
---ripe i» 271 - | 
---rotten : 274 Kernels . ,-J2 
ad TX SS L. : 
$ IS; 45 | I 
Grafting: 42,54, Laurel -- o 
, 2.705405 Layers 73 
Gathering 194, 161 Locks 248 
207 Lentils 240 


Lettuce 182, 134 
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Laac 24 Orach 207 
 Eimons 87 Orange 87 
Lupines* 239 P, 
Licoris 251, ley ms 
M. Parſneps 13s 
Marjoram 252 Pears 2526 280 
Mar malade 291 Peaches 234485 
' Medlars . 208 =: 
 . Melons - 135 Peale 231 282 288 
Mice. 100, 274 Patience 216 
dots. | - 98 Planting I2 47 
Morils 260 Plum $0 296 
Moſs 95 Pigeons * 237. 
Musk-Roſc 92 Pimpinel 250 
Muſt - 239 Pickle 283288 
Muſtard 293 Pilmire IOZ 
Muſfhrums 258, 259 Poie-hedges 18 
Mulberries 86 Paliſados 19 
Myrtles © 92. Potting 293 
N, Prunellas 277 
| Pruning 29 145 257 
__ Phyleria 94 
Nailing, Pumpions 154. 
Nurſery | 46 purſlain 23 9285 


Odvrifcradt Plants 
249 
Onions 242 


Quince» ſocks | 4+ 
Radiſhe 
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R. _ -Strawberries 253 
"ks . Stringing 255 

Radiſhes ' 195 Storms - +. 
Rampions 202 Spreading 34. 
Raſpis | 256 Spinach ©" I20 
Roſmary 253 Stones 29 
Roots © 186-201 Succoty 207 
K+: ; % 

Sage 252 Tarragon 286 : 
Salfifex 192 Thraſhing 241 
Salad 250 Time - 252 
Sampier 286 Tranſplanting 28 
Savory - |, 3 147 - 
Seaſon 55 57 62 108 Tranſporting 28 
Seeds 39 Trees 37 48 75 
Seed-plot 4046 Trufts 260 
Seminary . , 3$ Turneps ©-197 
Sceleri ..." "B79 V:; +: 
Shrubs 19 $9 | 

Site _ x Vermine | 198273 

- Skreening $ Viſiting IST 
Skitrets ' 201 HA [op 
Slips I61 W. 

Snails 103 Watering . 149 
Soil . 2 Wood-lihe 104 
Sorrel 212 Worms 101 173 
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ENGLISH VINEYARD 
VINDICATED. 


OF the ſeveral ſorts of Vines , and what 
Grapes do beſt accommodate with our 
Climate in 4 oland, Page-IE,; 
Of the Soil, and Situation of a Vinyard in 
England _.. Is 
How to prepare the ground for the Plan- 
tation. 21 
How to plant the Sets. 24 
How to dreſs, prune, and govern the Plan- 
tation. - 26 
| How to order , and cultivate the Vineyard 
after the firſt four years, till it needs renewing, 


. 29 

. How, and when to manure your v; ineyard | 
with Compoſt. 32. 
A Tra@t of the making and ordering of 

Fines | 39 
To purifie Wine | | 49. 
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